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hae The Albany newspapers 
cbrison of Monday, during the 
ngress- session of the National 


Prison Congress, presented this con- 
trast: In one column were St. Peters- 
burg dispatches telling of such hatred 
of the government that it is impossible 
to find a hangman in Russia; that the 
two last military hangmen committed 
suicide; that even convicted murderers 
refuse to execute on behalf of the Czar. 
Meanwhile hanging has been changed to 
shooting, and hands tied, heads bent, 
bound in a row to a cable, groups of 
revolutionists “are killed in wholesale 
executions all over Russia amid scenes 
which for terror and pathos surpass the 
novelists’ imagination.” 

So much for the Russian dispatches ; 
along side them was the more prosaic 
story of the meeting of prison wardens, 
chaplains, physicians, probation officers 
—men and women working out in forty 
states methods by which a modern peo- 
ple may deal with its anti-social classes 
by other weapons than the gallows or 
the bomb. The significance of the con- 
trast is perhaps most emphasized by the 
large probability that a good share of 
these American prison reformers are of 
the type that are in the flogging pens 
of the Russian fortresses in this time of 
unrest, or sent to Siberian exile if they 
are so fortunate as not to get the death 
penalty. 

This year’s meeting of the National 
Prison Association brought together 350 
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out of town delegates—the record at- 
tendance—and gives promise of an en- 
kindling interest in the Congress. Under 
the presidency of Cornelius V. Collins 
the resourcefulness of the prison men 
of New York state had been enlisted to 
bring this about, and the results have 
proved the effort worth while. The del- 
egates’ badge bore the profile of the 
late Dr. E. C. Wines, and the men who 
for many years have led in the councils 
of the Congress were not absent. But 
other faces, those of men newly enter- 
ed into practical administrative work, 
were scattered about the Senate cham- 
ber. So, also, were there contrasts in 
the addresses delivered—Bishop Doane 
whose sermon dealt emphatically with 
prevention but harked back to a divinely 
appointed death penalty for murder—J. 
G. Phelps-Stokes, who arraigned society 
for environments which produce crim- 
inals and appealed for a justice, larger 
and more loving, and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, who held a large evening au- 
dience with her plea that where there is 
life there is hope of regeneration—be- 
hind prison bars as in the old fairy 
story in the Bible. “Thank God,” she 
said, “there are some of us children 
enough still to believe in that fairy story 
(and the other). And of such, are 
we told, is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

A review of the proceedings will be 
published next week. Chicago was se- 
lected for next year’s conference. 


° 
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The New York The opening of the activ- 
Neishtornood. ities of fall and winter in 

Workers. the settlements gives i1n- 
terest to a report compiled by Mrs. 
Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House, of 
last year’s work of the association of 
neighborhood workers. Not until they 
are gotten together in this way, 1s it 
easy to realize the variety of things 
to which the neighborhood workers 
address themselves in a concerted way 
in the course of twelve months. The 
association numbers 140 members. A 
special committee on street cleaning 
gathered a great deal of useful infor- 
mation in regard to the condition of 
the streets in settlement neighborhoods 
and reported its findings to proper au- 
thorities. The committee on public 
health undertook the supervision of an 
investigation on midwifery, the money 
being furnished by the Union Settle- 
ment. 

In order to show the need for a 
school-census, five settlement workers, 
at the suggestion of the committee on 
education, made a very limited census, 
—a portion of a city block in each case, 
—to determine the number of children 
‘ unregistered. In five neighborhoods, 
Orchard near Rivington street, Jones 
street, West 46th Street, East 34th 
street, and East 1o2nd street, were 
discovered thirty-four children  be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, whose parents acknowledged 
they were unregistered. Between the 
ages of six and fourteen, seventy-eight 
children were found. In one case a 
comparison of data given by parents 
with the school registers in the dis- 
trict showed that some of the children 
were not registered as claimed. 783 
families in all were visited. Taking 
the number of families in Manhattan 
as given in the tenement house census 
of 1900, it will be found that if the 
proportion discovered by this canvass 
be general, there were at the time of 
the investigation nearly 17,000 children 
of compulsory school age unregistered 
in Manhattan alone and over 39,000 
children between six and fourteen 
years. 

Immediately following this canvass, 
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Superintendent Meleney, who has the 
department of attendance in charge, 
promised to have blanks drawn up on 
which settlement workers could report 
directly to him any unregistered or 
truant children. These blanks are now 
obtainable at the Board of Education. 

Early in the year, at the invitation 
of the committee, Robert A. Woods, of 
South End House, Boston, delivered 
to the association and its guests an 
address on Industrial Education. This 
address was reported at soine length in 
the following issue of Charities and the~ 
Commons. Mr. Woods dwelt on what 
he calls the “two wasted years,” those 
between fourteen and sixteen, in the 
lives of working boys and girls. 

The committee on legislation consists 
of the chairmen of the various stand- 
ing committees, with the president of 
the association as chairman. The first 
meeting of the committee was held on 
January 16th and in all fourteen meet- 
ings were held. 781 bills were for- 
warded to the chairman by the Bureau 
of Legislative Information. Of this 
number thirty-three were approved by 
the association, and fifteen were op-_ 
posed, making a total of forty-eight 
bills concerning which the association 
took action. Of the thirty-three bills 
approved by the association, seventeen 
have been signed by the Governor and 
have become law, one was lost in the 
Assembly and fifteen held in commit- 
VEG: 

The bills which affected most vitally 
the work of the association and upon 
which most vigorous action was taken, 
had to do with such subjects as the 
seaside park, the removal of the 11th 
Avenue tracks, probation, bakeries and. 
confectioneries, accidents, local option, 
employment bureaus, goods made in 
tenant factories, hours of employment, 
employers’ liability. 

Of the fifteen bills opposed by the 
association thirteen were held in com- 
mittee, one became law (A. 194, Pren- 
tice) after its objectionable features. 
were removed and one was passed in 
the Assembly and Senate, but vetoed 
by the Mayor (A. 2254, Page, motor 
boat club). 


Tuberculosis Camp in Chicago 


The heavy work of this committee 
could not have been carried on without 
the active co-operation of Union Settle- 
ment. 

The chairman of the sub-committees 
which together form the legislative 
committee were in constant communi- 
cation with the Consumers’ League, 
Child Labor Committee, the charitable 
societies, Public Education Associa- 
tion, Prison Association, Anti-Saloon 
Mesote ys. 1. Ge Cy etc, as well) as 
with judges, lawyers, and various rep- 
resentatives of Trades Unions and 
other associations for social progress. 

The officers for the year were: 
President, Gaylord S. White, of the 
Union Settlement; vice-president, Dr. 
J. H. Hamiiton, University  Settle- 
ment; acting secretary, Miss Madeline 
Z. Doty; treasurer, Miss Mary W-: 
Ovington. 

The committees for the year were: 
Tenement house, chairman, Dr. James 
H. Hamilton, University Settlement; 
public morality, chairman, Rev. Leigh- 
ton Williams, D.D., Amity House; 
parks and playgrounds, chairman, Mr. 
A. A. Hill; co-operation, chairman, 
Miss Williams, College Settlement ; 
education, chairman, Mrs. A. A. Hill, 
Normal College Alumnae; legislation 


chairman, Rey. Gaylord S. White, 
Union Settlement; relief, chairman, 
Miss Steel, Greenpoint Settlement; 


labor and industry, chairman, Dr. John 
L. Elliott, Hudson Guild; membership, 
chairman, Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, 
Greenwich House; conference, chair- 
man, Miss Mathews, Hartley House; 
public health, chairman, Miss Wald, 
Nurses’ Settlement; meetings, chair- 
man, Dr. Blaustein, Educational Al- 
liance; publication, chairman, Mrs. V. 
G. Simkhovitch, Greenwich House. 


Chicago’s latest step in the 


Tuberculosis ‘ 
Camp in warfare against tubercu- 
Chicago. : : 4 
losis is of much greater 


significance than its modest start would 
indicate. The camp just established by 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute con- 
sists of but three portable cottages having 
a capacity of not more than twenty pa- 
tients. The aim is to demonstrate how 
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little money is necessary to restore the 
patient to health and normal working ca- 
pacity if the case is taken in hand early 
enough: As Mrs. Lenora Austin Ham- 
lin, the superintendent of the camp, puts 
it, “we are devoting adequate medical at- 
tention, good food and air to our patients. 
It is a case not so much of money as of 
excellent and unremitting care. If six 
lives are saved this winter it will be at 
a cost of $185, outside of the first cost 
of establishing the camp—surely cheap 
fora lites 

After a somewhat disheartening 
search in various neighborhoods for a 
site, the Board of Commissioners for 
Cook county offered a plot of ground at 
Dunning, where the almshouse with its 
insane asylum and tuberculosis sana- 
toriums is located. The county furnished 
the water supply, drainage and electric 
lighting. At a cost of $1,500, the gift 
of the auxiliary board of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute, three portable cot- 
tages were provided, consisting of a dor- 
mitory, dining room and kitchen, and the 
camp was thrown open September 3. The 
nurses in attendance live on the second 
floor of the dormitory cottage. 

The actual cost of each patient’s board 
is about $5 a week, and whenever pos- 
sible the patients or their relatives will 
pay this amount themselves. 

The direction of the camp is under the 
executive camp committee, composed of 
Dr, HB. Favill, chairman; Mrs. Arthur 
Aldis, Mrs. Jesse L. Moss, Miss Harriet 
Fulmer, Dr. Ethan A. Gray, Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Sachs, Dr. John A. Robinson, 
Sherman C. Kingsley, and Mrs. Lenora 
Austin Hamlin, superintendent. 

The attending staff of physicians is 
Dr. Ethan A. Gray, Dr. Theodore B. 
Sachs arid Dr. S. R. Pietrowicz, while 
the consulting physicians are Dr. H. B. 
Favill, Dr. Frank Billings, Dr. John A. 
Robinson, Dr. Arnold C. Klebs, Dr. E. 
W. Ryerson, Dr. R. H. Babcock, Dr: 
RieoreDavis, Dr. CL. Mix and Drewes 
A. Evans. 


“Get real estate,’ said one 
ian, “and everything else 
but the Kingdom of God 
will be added unto you.” It is in such 
bald axioms as this, and at the sessions 


B. Franklin 
and 
B. Washington. 
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of the National Negro Business League, 
that Poor Richard would find modern 
versions of the sayings of his almanac 
in largest number. For in these ex- 
perience meetings—for that is what the 
conventions really are—is to be found 
the extreme expression of the gospel of 
industrial efficiency growing out of Tus- 
keegee. Dr. Washington himself pre- 
sides. Negro physicians, manufacturers, 
contractors, bankers, druggists, coal 
dealers, and the like, get up and tell the 
story of hard work, the homely virtues, 
thrift and success. But it is not to be 
supposed that idealism is lacking. Far 
from it. For instance, this year’s meet- 
ing, held at Atlanta, was marked by a 
breaking away from the preaching of 
merely individual success. The speaker 
was a day laborer, and his plea was for 
day laborers to work for more than them- 
selves; to work together. 

His was one of four significant stories 
told by men in the trades, important not 
only as demonstrating their personal 
ability, but as showing their relation to 
the labor problem of to-day. They are 
reported by Miss Ovington in the New 
York Evening Post as follows: 

R. F. Walker of Macon, Ga., told of his 
starting out to work at twelve years of age, 
of his severe apprenticeship in the bricklay- 
ing trade to his step-father, an apprentice- 
ship that was almost penal servitude, of his 
becoming at nineteen a skilful bricklayer, 
and of his reaching the position of foreman. 
He learned to figure and draught, studying 
in the evenings after a severe day of work, 
and at twenty he got his first contract. It 
was a two-story building which he completed 
in sixty days, and which brought him a clear 
profit of $600. “And everybody was satis- 
fied.” At present he is putting up a build- 
ing that covers two acres of ground, 210 
feet each way, for which he has contracted. 

James Wallace of New York, walking dele- 
gate of the Asphalt Workers’ Union, was 
next called upon to speak. Dr. Washington 
introduced him as president of a union in 
which the membership consisted of negroes 
and Italians, but Mr. Wallace said: “I do 


not represent any especial race of men. 1 
stand for the pavers of America. I’m not 
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from the South” he went on to say. “I’m from 
Virginia” (at which many of the audience 
laughed loudly), “but I live now in New 
York. You’ve all been -telling of how you’ve 
been working to get along yourself Well, I 
haven’t been working for myself.. I only get 
a laborer’s pay, but I’ve been working to get 
better money for the pavers of, New York. 
I’ve done it. I’ve succeeded so that they’ve 
improved their condition from getting $1.50 
a day to now as high for some as $4 a day. 
I want to say that I’m interested in our hav- 
ing skilled workmen. We need men in all 
the different trades, and if they come North 
they must remember that they’ve~got to be 
efficient or there’s no place for them. And 
let me say you should not antagonize the 
unions. Don’t come North to do it. Come 
North as laboring men to go in with the la- 
boring men, not with the millionaires.” 

When Mr. Wallace sat down a man from 
Little Rock; Ark., said that the labor union 
might be all right in New York, but he didn’t 
want it in Little Rock. White men in the 
union wouldn’t work with colored men in 
the union, whereas non-union men of the two 
races would work together. He employed 
from fifteen to twenty men. He started with 
a pot of paint and a ladder. Now he bought 
his paint by the barrel; “got other men to 
climb his ladders for him,’ but, he ended, 
“I’m trying to keep my boys out of the union. 
They get from $2.50 to $3 a day and I’m not 
going to pay them $4.” 

John J. Winston, of New Orleans, then 
told of his building business. All four of 
these men were young or of middle age, 
of African type, and yet each with a strongly 
marked personality. “If you put me down 
in a cotton patch to-day,’ Mr. Winston said, 
“T reckon I’d be like a rabbit in a briar 
patch. I worked in a cotton field when I was 
a boy, and until a white contractor gave me 
the chance to learn a trade. My first con- 
tract, fifteen years ago, was a four-room cot- 
tage. My first contract in 1906 was for a 
$22,000 building. My business this year 
amounts to $60,000. 

“T’m invited to figure on the best jobs in 
New Orleans. All my work is for white 
people—because they’ve got the biggest jobs. 
I. keep forty men at work. All the 
plasterers are colored, but the  lathers 
are white. I haven’t been able to get re- 
liable colored Jathers. I am a union man, 
and I pay union wages, 50 cents an hour. 
I’ve succeeded because I keep to my agree- 
ments. If a man says ‘meet me at ten 
o’clock’ I don’t come around at noon. And 
I’m willing to take risks. The colored 
people are too afraid of taking large con- 
tracts because they don’t dare risk.” 


Distributing flowers left from a social function. 


The National Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild | 


Florence Ledyard Cross 


“Was das for” thundered a thrifty old 
German as he saw his wife without per- 
mission extract a quarter from the cash 
drawer in their little delicatessen shop to 
pay for their window-box of plants. “O, 
for de flowers?”’—his voice softened to 
a rough kindliness, and he continued with 
approving nod, “das all right—das all 
right!” 

And “das” is the way the flowers have ; 
they make gruff people amiable, and sick 
ones cheerful, and lonesome souls com- 
panied, and busy ones rested. The poor 
as well as the rich desire their beauty 
and solace. Only with the poor the 
flowers must often be made of paper, be- 
cause the blossoms that waste their fra- 
grance on the desert air are too far away 
to gather, too expensive to buy. 

The people who live in tenements love 
flowers. The mother likes to “dress up 
the mantel’ with them, her daughter puts 
them in her hair like other girls, her hus- 
band tends a potted plant as if it were 
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his best sewing machine, The tenement 
children go wild after flowers, some 
starved sense asserting itself. The dis- 
trict nurse, the settlement resident, or 
the charity worker anywhere cannot walk 
a block with uncovered flowers that she 
is not surrounded by an eager little mob, 
shouting in forty different keys and 
voices, “Aw, give me one, please give 
me one!” 

These workers find many another evi- 
dence of a blind longing after God’s 
world in the sordid, dreary, man-made 
world of the tenement house where chil- 
dren grow to be men and women without 
ever even seeing a yellow dandelion. 
There is the boy in the old Greenwich 
village district who laboriously made a 
garden in some flower pots which he col- 
lected from the ash-cans, and which he 
set in the little paved yard of the big 
tenement until the agent drove him and 
his garden into the air-shaft where in 


‘that dank, sunless vault they never blos- 
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som. In winter this child makes his 
garden of an onion in a bottle of water, 
and with joy beholds the roots come 
down, and the leaves shoot up. There is 
the old woman in Mulberry street who 
cultivated a sickly potato plant in a little 
starch box on her fire-escape, but it never 
blossomed, and so one day when her son 
brought home a faded carnation in his 
button-hole, she confiscated it and pinned 
it on the potato vine, just to do her heart 
good. And there is the little boy on the 
lower East Side who stole three beans out 
of his mother’s pan, and he dared not tell 
her he had made their supper less, until 
he saw her delight in the two little green 
heads that pushed their way up out of 
the box of dirt he had collected in the 
street» On the upper, East, Side is the 
little girl who watched her budding ge- 
ranium with growing wonder, and asked, 
thinking it might be a fairy godmother— 
“Can it grow anything it likes ?—Could 
it make a rose or a lily?” 

Systematic flower distribution was 
begun by a few women who believed 
in the sweet influence of flowers, and in 
the right of every human soul to a share 
in God’s world of nature. The Plant, 
Flower and Fruit Guild was formed 
thirteen years ago, its purpose being to 
systematize existing efforts in the distri- 
bution of flowers, and to increase the 
supply. 

In the beginning the object of the 
Guild was to carry cheer and brightness 
into the lives of the sick, poor and the 
tenement housed; this object has grown 
to include also the desire to awaken and 
satisfy a love of nature, of beauty, and of 
civic improvement. The work is carried 
on in several ways. 

Ist. By distributing cut flowers from 
country homes and social functions, pot- 
ted plants, friit and jelly to hospitals 
and tenement homes, either directly or 
through settlements and other charitable 
agencies. 

2d. By placing in tenement. houses, 
window boxes filled with growing plants. 

3d. By distributing throughout the 
tenement districts seeds and plants by 
establishing backyard and vacant lot 
gardens wherever possible. 

4th. By supplying nature material for 
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the classes and the free flower shows held 
in public schools and elsewhere for the 
benefit of the tenement children. 

The Guild has grown steadily and has 
been incorporated as the National Plant, 
Flower and Fruit Guild, with branches 
in many of the large cities and numerous 
smaller towns. Perhaps there is no other 
charity conducted on so large a scale 
with so small a capital. This work is 
made possible through the great gen- 
erosity of the large express companies 
who have given the Guild authority to 
issue a label which guarantees free 
transportation within one hundred 
miles of their destination, for plants, 
flowers and fruit, each box to weigh not 
more than twenty pounds. The gather- 
ing and collection of these materials being 
a voluntary service, their distribution a 
task gladly accepted by charitable work- 
ers everywhere, the growth of the Guild 
is as natural as that of a plant itself. 

To briefly summarize what the Guild 
is accomplishing we may take the results 
in New York city alone, where the work 
is best developed. Persons in-over one © 
hundred towns in New York state, New 
Jersey and Connecticut since May have 
been sending flowers, some regularly, 
others irregularly, to about one hundred 
and fifty charitable institutions in New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, at the 
rate of from one to two thousand bou- 
quets a day. 

These flowers come from fields and 
gardens, from those of the village 
and farm, as well as those of the large 
estates. In many places hardy flowers 
that travel well are grown for the Guild. 
In one village the Guild Branch has for 
three years conducted a community 
garden in which fifty children work reg- 
ularly. This garden was the outcome of 
a lecture given by the Guild showing the 
hard and painful side of life in New 
York. The work has given the village 
people a new interest, and through such 
lectures. doubtless has helped to counter- 
act in the growing children that fascina- 
tion for life in the great city. Among 
the contributors to the Guild, two es- 
pecially must be mentioned. The boys 
of the New York Juvenile Asylum at 
Chauncey, all summer have gathered 
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A district nurse carrying flowers to a sick child of the tenements. 


flowers for other boys on the lower East 
Side. <A club of working girls from that 
neighborhood have spent their Sundays 
all summer in doing the actual work on 
a small flower-farm in the Bronx that 
they might send the blossoms amidst 
their own sick and poor. The awakened, 
unfaltering interest shown by these tene- 
ment-bred girls in their novel and diff- 
cult work has made the experiment one 
of significance in economics 
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Every kind of charitable endeavor is 
welcome to its share, and the Guild is 
glad to receive applications for flowers 
from any and all of them. The supply 
of flowers at times fairly meets the de- 
mand, but jelly, fruit and vegetables run 
tateesnort.. Lie. settlements, the day 
nurseries, the hospitals, the district 
nurses, the missions among the colored, 
the Chinese, the Bowery toughs, or the 
prostitutes, chapel services and evange- 


A tenement room showing the prize flower box of a crippled Italian boy. 


listic meetings of all denominations ask 
eagerly for the flowers and are supplied 
$0, tamieas possible). Uhe poor )eirl 
who wants flowers for her wedding, the 
mother who wants them for the boy’s 
grave, the fond aunt who would bear 
them to a christening, the men and wo- 
men of the tenements who love them, and 
all the children who clamor and grasp 
for them are among the eager recipients. 

In imitation of the very successful win- 
dow-box gardening in tenements in 
Berlin, the Guild has placed in Manhat- 
tan tenements nearly one thousand win- 
dow-boxes, buying them wholesale at 
$1.25 each and selling them for twenty- 
five cents or more, as the recipient can 
afford. Some boxes must be given free. 
They are invariably well cared for, often 
lovingly. In only one box have the plants 
died. In the summer of 1905 the ex- 
periment was begun and prizes were 
offered for the best boxes. One of these 
was awarded to a crippled Italian boy 
living in a rear tenement whose flowers 
for sunshine had only that reflected from 
the house opposite. Prizes are soon to be 
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awarded also for the best window-boxes 
cultivated this summer. 


In the spring about fifty fee -yard 


gardens were wholly or partly planted 
with seeds, bulbs and shrubs from the 
Guild, and the distribution of about ten 
thousand potted plants formed the 
nucleus of many others. Several hun- 
dreds of these plants went to school chil- 
dren during May and were presented for 
prize-distribution in June. The splendid 
growth of almost one hundred per cent. 
of these plants showed the attentive care 
they had received. 

The gift of flowers can never pauper- 
ize, so they can be given freely. They 
carry with them an earnest of friendli- 
ness. The settlement resident wants 


them to take to her foreign neighbor. . 


Without them the missionary in China- 
town could not open closed doors. Ina 
concrete way they help in all kinds of 
charitable endeavor and in bringing the 


flowers and plants into the lives of the | 


sick, the tenement-housed and the chil- 
dren, the Guild is adding strength to the 
influences that cheer and uplift and those 
that safeguard the young. 


The New York Pushcart 
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Recommendations of the Mayor’s Commission 


To clear the East Side streets of the 
ruck of pushcart peddlers without in- 
justice to these small tradesmen, but thor- 
oughly enough to make for- sanitation 
and open traffic, was the task set for a 
commission appointed by Mayor McClel- 
lan about a year ago. Its report has now 
been given out. The commissioners be- 
lieve that by dividing the city into two 
areas, granting roving licenses in one, but 
designating stationary stands for all push- 
carts in crowded tenement streets, and 
limiting their number to four to a corner, 
the problem, which they hold to be pri- 
marily a traffic problem and so falling 
under the police department, can be 
solved. The report of the commission is 
not yet from the press, but will be, aside 
from its practical purposes, a picturesque 
analysis of one of the most interesting 
phases of the half foreign street life of 
New York. It is written by Lawrence 
Veiller as chairman of the commission, 
along lines similar to the Tenement 
House Report of five years ago—the de- 
tailed investigation being in the hands of 
the commission’s secretary, Archibald A. 
Hill. Other members were Health Com- 
missioner Thomas Darlington, Street 
Commissioner John McGaw Woodbury, 
Dr. E. K. Browd, the Rev. G. A. Carsten- 
sen, the Rev. Bernardino Polizzo, Miss 
Lilian D. Wald and Gregory Weinstein. 

The basis of the evil of the present sys- 
tem of the pushcart trade, is that four or 
five thousand peddlers are crowded into 
comparatively small districts and these 
the most congested in New York. Carts 
stand in unbroken lines on some streets, 
interfering with traffic and adding to the 
danger of fires. This crowding the com- 
missioners found has no relation to the 
needs of the population as purchasers and 
they hold that the traffic could be abol- 
ished entirely without loss to anyone but 
the peddlers themselves. This is thought 
unnecessary however if the pushcart men 
can be more evenly distributed through- 
ot certain sections of the city. 

The investigation goes to show that 
there is no special danger to the commu- 
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nity from the food supplies sold from 
pushcarts, for the wares are usually as 
good, if not better, than the supplies sold 
in neighboring stores. . While, generally 
speaking, it has been found that the push- 
cart peddlers are not poor men (they. 
earn on an average from $12 to $15 a 
week) the report shows that many of the 
city’s licenses are farmed out by pa- 
drones, who make. large profits. Petty 
blackmailing and the sale of indulgences 
through the police was found to exist 
and a similar system prevails among 
many shop keepers wheréby peddlers are 
regularly made to pay tribute. 

The commission finds that basket ped- 
dling is an unnecessary nuisance and 
recommends its abolishment. Sidewalk 
stands in the congested districts are al- 
most as great an evil as the pushcarts and 
should be similarly regulated. 

The work of the commission has been 
especially marked by its recognition of 
the social facts of population in New 
York. “The city is a cosmopolitan one, 
the home of representatives of nearly 
every nation in the world and the 
customs and habits of many of its in- 
habitants are not the customs and habits 
of others; practices which would not 
be tolerated in one part of the city are 
necessary and desirable in other parts. 
Many of the attempts that have been 
made in the past to solve the so-called 
pushcart problem, and also other social 
questions, have failed because of the fail- 
ure to recognize the fundamental fact that 
laws which are good for one part of the 
city, may not only be valueless but may 
even work great hardship in other sec- 
tions.” 

This view, then, is the basis of the 
commission’s recommendation that the 
city be divided into two broad districts, 
to be known as “restricted” and “unre- 
stricted” districts. The “restricted” dis- 
tricts are to be.the congested tenement 
quarters. 

Consequently two kinds of licenses are 
to be issued: traveling licenses and sta- 
tionary licenses; the former, to be good 
only in the unrestricted districts, per- 
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mitting peddlers to sell their wares in any 
portion of such districts and to travel 
from street to street. 

The stationary licenses are to be good 
only in the restricted districts and only in 
the particular portion of each street 
named in the individual license. In these 
“restricted” districts the number of push- 
carts is to be limited to four carts on each 
street; one at each of the four corners, 
‘but located twenty-five feet back from 
the corner. These stations will be dis- 
posed of at public auction to the highest 
‘bidder once a year. A minimum license 
fee of $10 will be charged for all licenses 
cand a premium will be paid, as may be 
‘determined at auction, for such amounts 
above this $10 fee as the peddlers may de- 
sire to bid in competition depending upon 
the desirability of the individual location. 

A peddler who is thus awarded a 
license to stand, for instance, on the west 
side of Orchard street, 25 feet south of 
Rivington street, will have the right to 
maintain his pushcart at this point at all 
times for one year. He will not be al- 
lowed to sell goods at any other point; 
nor will he be allowed to move his push- 
cart up and down that block except when 
going to and from his station night and 
morning. During such progress he will 
not be permitted to sell goods. There 
will be another peddler at the corner be- 
low him, twenty-five feet north 
of Delancey street, and two oth- 
ers directly opposite on the east 
side of Orchard street as shown 
in the accompanying drawing. 
No other peddlers will be per- 
mited to ply their trade upon that 
block at any time during the year. 
These four peddlers therefore 
will have, during the period of 
one year, the exclusive privilege 
of peddling in this street, their 
only competitors being the shop- 
keepers. For this privilege they 
will pay the city instead of the 
shopkeeper as at present. Each 
peddler securing a_ stationary 
license will be given two signs, 
which must be fastened upon the 
end of his pusheart. Their cost 
will be included in the $10 license 
fee. One sign will contain the 
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license number of the peddler’s license, 
the other will contain the location at 
which he is entitled to stand. 

Although there will be only two push- 
carts on each side of each street, it will 
be seen that anyone standing at any cor- 
ner will be able to have access im- 
mediately to eight pushcarts within a 
radius of 50 feet, thus completely serv- 
ing the needs of the tenement house pop: 
ulation. The commission found 2,362 
peddlers in the district south of 14th 
street and east of Broadway. Under the 
plan of the commission for stationary 
licenses, with one pushcart on each cor- 
ner, 2,634 pushcarts can be accom- 
modated in this district, or nearly 300 
more than are now there. 

In the unrestricted districts traveling 
licenses will be issued. These will not 
be for any definite location, but will per- 
mit the peddler to sell his wares at any 


point outside of the restricted districts 


and will permit him to travel from street 
to street. In these districts the ped- 


dlers will be required to-locate one at 
each of the four corners, and twenty-five 
feet back from the corner, just as in the 
restricted districts. 

The commission further. recommends 
that the minimum license fee for all kinds 
of pushcart licenses be $10 a year and 
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that stationary licenses be auctioned off 
once a year to the highest bidders, who 
will pay premiums beyond this minimum 
fee. 

All licenses will expire on July 1 of 
each year and the amount of the fee be 
the same irrespective of whether a ped- 
dler has had a license in previous years. 

The report further suggests that all 
horse and wagon peddlers be forbidden 
to ply their trade in restricted districts 
in order to prevent an unfair competition 
with the peddlers holding stationary 
licenses. To further prevent confusion 
the commission recommends that the 
forms used for stationary and traveling 
licenses be different and that each license 
issued contain, both in English and in the 
language spoken by the holder of the 
license, provided he is either Jew, Italian 
or Greek, the privilege which the license 
confers. ; 

In order that each license issued be 
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solely personal ‘property the 
commission suggests that any 
license found in the possession 
of a person to whom it was not 
issued be confiscated and de- 
clared void. That no persen 
keeping a store be permitted 
to hold a license; that no li- 
cense be issued to any peddler 
who does not own his own 
pusheart; that the pushcart 
must be presented at the time 
the license is issued and the 
sign bearing the license num- 
ber be then affixed by the en- 
forcing authorities. That be- 
fore a license is issued the ap- 
plicant shall fill out a blank 
giving his name, address, age, 
nationality, and such other . 
facts as may be required by the 
enforcing authorities. That 
the enforcing authorities shall 
take a photograph of each ap- 
plicant for a license, and also 
a description of the appli- 
cant’s chief characteristics ; 
namely, height, weight, sex, 
color of hair and eyes, etc.; 
that these photographs be uni- 
form in size and be kept on 
card records in the office of 
the enforcing authorities, together with 
the other information above mentioned. 
By these means the present padrone 
system will be entirely done away with, 
also the system of extortion by shop- 
keepers, as well as the barter and sale in 
city licenses. 

The suggestion that a photograph and 
descripiton of the peddler’s physical 
characteristics be required to be filed 
among the records of the enforcing au- 
thorities, originated with the peddlers 
themselves. All of the peddlers who 
testified before the commission includ- 
ing the three leading nationalities, name- 
ly, the Jewish, Ttalian and Greek, were 
unanimous in this suggestion. Some 
even went so far as to state that they 
would be willing to have the photograph 
on the license itself, and some being wil- 
ling that it should be displayed on their 


carts. 
With respect to temporary licenses the 
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commission recommends that such be is- 
sued good only during the Jewish and 
Italian Holy-days, and the Christmas sea- 
son, no such license to be good for any 
period longer than two weeks; the mini- 
mum fee for these licenses to be $3; all 
of the conditions relating to the granting 
of other licenses to apply to these tempo- 
‘ rary ones; and no such temporary licen- 
ses to be granted in “restricted” dis- 
tricts except for such stations as may not 
be occupied. 

Penalties for peddling in the city’s 
streets without a license are fixed at ar- 
rest and imprisonment for not less than 
one week nor more than one month. 
That the penalty for peddling in a “re- 
stricted” district when holding a “travel- 
ing’ license or in an “unrestricted” 
district when holding a “stationary” li- 
cense will be confiscation of the push- 
cart and forfeiture of the license. 

The program suggested, will, it is 
thought, not only do away with con- 
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gestion of the streets, but will put an end 
to police blackmail; the peddler being 
stationed at one point, cannot be ordered 
to “move on” by the policeman, cannot 
be arrested for obstructing traffic, for 
standing in the wrong place, for stand- 
ing more than thirty minutes in one spot, 
nor for any other of the charges on which 
peddlers are now most frequently ar- 

raigned. The enforcement of the or- 

dinances will be comparatively simple; 
the patrolman on post will be the enfore- 
ing officer and the special squad now as- 

signed to the license bureau will no longer 

be necessary, but can devote its time to” 
other more important work. “Under 

this system it will not be necessary either 
to remove the peddlers from the streets 

or to reduce the number of licenses. By 

a proper distribution of the peddlers all 

of the present evils can be remedied, but 

such distribution must be automatic and 

must be permanent.” 


Tramping as a Pastime 


Clarence Smedley Thompson 
Author of ‘‘ Railroad, Town and Tramp in the Middle West.’’ ‘‘ How Tramps Work the Railroads.’” 


(This, and a companion sKetch by Mr. Thompson to be pub- 
lished in a later issue, are the first of a series of articles dealing 
with foot-loose members of society and written by those who 


Know them first hand.) 


We are all more or less familiar with 
one recruiting agency for the army of 
hoboes—that of hard times. A panic 


or a strike, falls upon the land, and the 


poorer mechanic fails of work. Again 
the daily struggle for existence forces 
him down and out. He becomes penni- 
less. But he needs must live. So he 
takes to the road, and becomes hobo, not 
by choice, rather by necessity. His par- 
ticular division in the brotherhood is one 
of constantly changing number in direct 
ratio with the industrial barometer, and 
his particular case has been argued at 
length by many writers—social, political 
and moral. 

There is another recruiting agency for 
the army of hoboes. It is hardly so well 
known perhaps, yet it is no less certain 
of luring men to the under world. It is 
the agency of good times—that is, of 
good times on the road. The new recruit 


by choice. 


may have served a term through the 
agency of hard times. Be that as it may, 
he now enrolls himself in the brotherhood 
He may have work at hand, 
and at good pay too, but he prefers to 
wander. No argument for a settled life 
holds. him to his task. He is in pursuit 
of happiness, and while other men are 


' seeking it at home, he is abroad day and 


night. 

In particular, I am referring now, not 
to. your professional tramp, who knocks 
at the back door for a “hand-out,” who 
inhabits the dark places of the street 
hunting for a dime, and otherwise waits 
upon us in time of need. He never 
works. He is only out for graft. He 
makes it a business and so imbued is he 
with his superiority over ordinary man- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


kind, he looks down upon all those who | 
do labor, and especially those of his own | 


brotherhood. Iam referring to that man 
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who deliberately wanders from place to 
place because of the pleasure it gives him. 
He delights in the pure, sweet air of free- 
dom. He enjoys a wild ride on the front 
end of a passenger train. He likes to see 
the country, and his pulse quickens in 
the game he plays against the railroad 
and the town. He is not above working 
in the ditch at times. In fact, he much 
prefers to save a meagre earning—a 
“stake,” since it provides him with meals 
on the road, and if need be, lodging as 
well. 

The recruit of good times is bounded 
by no geographical line. He is found on 
the cattle ships of the Atlantic, in the 
lumber camps of northern New England, 
on the farms of Kansas in harvesting 
time, in the railroad construction camps 
of all the western lines, in the Colorado 
potato beds, and in the ranch country of 
Wyoming. He works for a while in 
each place, and then moves ‘on. He rubs 
elbows with home-living men, and they 
frequently find him a good worker, but 
they find him a good goer as well. His 
home is a place called no-where, and his 
destination is usually no-matter. 

If any attempt is to be made toward 
labeling these pleasure-seeking recruits 
for purpose of sociological study, they 
should be bottled and tagged, so to speak, 
-rather on the line of age. It then be- 
comes plain that young men predominate. 
The workers are under middle age. This 
classification further shows a good per- 
centage of boys on the road—little fel- 
lows with knee trousers. As a rule, 
these boys are seldom seeking work. 
Their object is just a good time, and their 
penniless condition frequently leads them 
to wander in the ways of the professional 
tramp. 

In a South Canal street employment 
agency at Chicago, I fell into conversa- 
tion one night with a lad still in his teens, 
who had shipped to western Iowa for 
railroad work. He was a promising boy 
of blue eyes and flaxen hair, and with his 
tender white hands and face, he seemed 
altogether out of place with the vaga- 
bonds about him. 

“You're pretty young,” I ventured, “to 
be working on a railroad?” 


“Working?” he responded. “Me work 
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on the railroad out there? Not on your 


life. I’m simply jumping into the coun- 
try for a change. I off on a vacation, 
pard.” 


On reaching Bayard, Iowa, a few days 
later, I discovered two youngsters, neither 
one more than fifteen, headed on a pleas- 
ure jaunt to the Pacific Coast. They had 
stolen their way from Chicago, and were 
awaiting an opportunity of boarding a 
train for Omaha. They had _ neither 
money nor friends, but that in no way 
hindered their proposed trip. 

“Gee, there’s nothing like this travel 
on the road for an appetite,’ exclaimed 
one of them. “We've been doing noth- 
ing but eat ever since we left Chicago.” 
Their plans on arriving at San Francisco 
were still unsettled. ‘We may decide to 
get on a boat,” said the leader, “or we may 
strike down south, and come back here 
for cold weather. It all depends on the 
state of our health. You see we’re just 
off for an outing.” 

Back in Chicago from Cheyenne a few 
months later I fell in with six other lads, 
none of them yet out of his teens, and all 
of them out for “de sport of it.” It may 
be a significant fact that one and all of 
these boys were traveling in the role of 
professional vagabonds. They were not 
only stealing rides on trains, riding blind- 
baggage in some instances on the fastest 
expresses, but also sleeping outdoors, in 
barns and under haystacks, and even at 
times begging “chuck’”—that is to say, 
food. They had even borrowed a hobo 
vocabulary. Thus they referred to Chi- 
cago as “Chi,” and spoke with all the 
feeling of a professional “‘piker’’ in such 
terms as “hand-outs,” “lumps,” “shacks,” 
and “bulls.” 

Again, one is forever meeting with 
“stakemen,”’ if the term may be used in 
meaning the better class of hoboes, who 
earn their “stake,” and move on. They 
have penetrated every nook and corner 
of the United States, and neighboring 
lands as well. It is the boast of many of 
them that they have done it all without 
having spent more than five or ten dollars 
in railroad fare. They look upon this 
travel as a relaxation, and they take to 
the road sometimes in the face of an 
earnest appeal to the contrary. 
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Between Chicago and Buffalo, one 
may sometimes work his passage on 
freight steamers of the great lakes. I 
once took such a trip on the “Russel 
Sage,” from Toledo to Buffalo, and when 
we docked in the slip the first mate came 
to me offering good wages and steady 
employment if I would stay until naviga- 
tion closed. I asked him if deck hands 
were scarce. 

“We pick up a lot of men,” he said, 
“but they don’t stay with us. They earn 
a bit, and then they quit in order to get 
back for what they call a good time on the 
road.” 

As there are men who make a regular 
business of seeking pleasure on the road, 
so there are men who occasionally step 
into the profession on an amateur stand- 
ing. I have a good friend, now editor of 
an esteemed New York publication, who 
looks back with pleasure to a journey he 
once took as an amateur hobo, and whose 
experience no doubt can be duplicated 
by many college men throughout the 
country, or at least in the west. It was 
done in his college days, on his way home 
from a European trip by the cattle-ship 
route. He had landed in Boston alone 
and penniless. He might have tele- 
graphed for money, or indeed sought out 
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A German Co-operative 
“housekeeping association” on the co-opera- 
tive plan is about to become a reality in 
Berlin, where the ground has been bought 
and plans made for an apartment house hay- 
ing one central kitchen to serve all the fam- 
ilies. There will also be a central laundry, 
and reading and recreation rooms, bowling 
alley, gymnasium, swimming pool and baths. 
By reason of the space saved on individual 
kitchens, the rent will be proportionately 
less. 

A Beriln Idea.—A well-known Berlin phil- 
anthropist gives yearly a considerable sum 
by which bright pupils from the common 
schools are selected from families with 
small means, to enjoy extended tours, either 
in mountain or in city regions, during the 
vacation. These trips, which give unbound- 
ed pleasure, are enjoyed by the donor in the 
accounts which the children write of their 
travels, and one bright lad who showed 
especial gifts was lately endowed by this 
friend of children to take a higher education 
and fit himself for the profession of teach- 

Hebrew Technical Institute-—The large at- 
tendance at the opening of the fall term of 


Household.—A 
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Boston friends. 
200 miles from home, and for the fun of 
it he decided to go on hobo fashion. At 
Back Bay station he jumped on the front 
end of a Boston and Albany express: 
that too, in the broad daylight of an early 
September evening. He rode through 
Worcester, dismounting and mounting: 
with the skill of a professional rider, and 
though he was “ditched” as Springfield, 
he later passed successfully through such 
good-sized cities as Hartford, Meriden 
and New Haven. 

In conclusion, let me call attention to 
an interesting analogy between these two 
recruiting agencies for our hoboes—hard 
times and good times. On the one hand, 


the poorer mechanic in the struggle for 


existerice is led on to the next town be- 
cause he gets no recognition at home. 
Much in the same way your other re- 
cruit, more capable perhaps as a me- 
chanic, is led into traveling because he 
finds poor food, or none at all, at home 
for his pleasure-seeking appetite. He is 
therefore hunting for it on the road: his 
ears shut to that sweeter refrain: 


“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best.” 


the Hebrew Technical Institute is indicative 
of the growing number of Jewish boys to 
enter mechanical and industrial pursuits. 
Here they obtain instruction in the wood- 
working trades, machine-work, instrument- 
making, mechanical, architectural and free- 
hand drawing and design, carving; and prac- 
tical electricity. Besides the shop courses, 
instruction is given in the. subjects taught 
in the public schools. Pupils over thirteen 
years of age who have finished the 7B grade 
of the public school are eligible for admis- 
sion. A few more pupils can be accommo- 
dated in the junior class, and those who de- 
sire to enter the school should apply at the 
office of the principal, 36 Stuyvesant street. 
ing. 

Superintendent of Lyman School for Boys. 
—Elmer L. Coffeen of Marshalltown, Ia., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Lyman School for Boys at Westboro, Mass. 
Mr. Coffeen has been actively engaged in the 
juvenile court movement in Iowa; ~he has 
done probation work in his home city and 
is identified with a Marshalltown boys’ club. 
His present position as superintendent of an 
Iowa school district enrolling some 2;700 
pupils has brought him into closest contact 
with work among boys. 


But he was less than 
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VEL PAS pm cleegret Officer for Jewish Society in 


large eastern city. 


ANTED—Manual training teacher for institution 
in suburbs. Married man whose wife could act 
as matron considered. 


the services of a woman with experience in 


W/ “the servi Jewish Society in eastern city desires 
charitable work, as investigator. 


WY “colleze edueatt young man (20-25) preferably of 

college education, to act as assistant in the club 
department of a prominent institution on the 
east side. Experience not absolutely essential but 
preference will be given to one who has some knowledge 
of the work of Boys’ Clubs The position can be made 
one of great influence. 


ANTED—Jewish Society in large eastern city 
desires services of a woman witn knowledge of* 
steno graphy and book-keeping and with some 

experience in charitable work. 
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ing organizing, writing and spelling, desires a posi- 

tion preferatly connected with work for children. 


AN who has done considerable study in sociology 
desires pruciical work, preferably in the line of 
investigation, 


RADUATE of the School of Philanthropy who has 
done practical work in C.O.S. of large eastern. 
cily desires employment as visitor for any New 

York organization. 


OUNG college man now employed evenings in set-- 
tlement desires morning or afternoon ciubs or 
classes 


OUNG woman would like employment in social. 
work in Boston. Is musieal and would give half 
her time in return for living expenses, 


OMAN teacher who has been accustomed to doing 
neighborhood work among her pupils wishes. 
employment in New York. > Church visiting- 

(Episcopal), girls’ clubs, ete. 


AN who has held position in institution for children 
wishes employment in reformatory for boys or as. 
agent for children’s society. 


BOARDERS WANTED 


Board and lodging for two teachers or persons. 
of studious habits, Christians and church-goers, 
men or women. References required. 
$5 a week, including two meals daily. 


Apply 225 West 30th Street, New York City. 
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Journal—August 11, 1906.) 
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Dr. Hastincs H. Hart, Illinois Children’s 
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Agencies.” 


Courses throughout the year by Specialists 
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work; public and private institutions, and in the social 
effort of the churches. 

Opportunities for field work and observation in and 
about Chicago. 
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noon and evening to accomodate teachers, students, and 
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Professor Graham Taylor, Director of the Institute 

Address all inquiries to the Director 
CHICAGO COMMONS 


Grand Avenue and Morgan Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 
OPENS OCTOBER 1 


RAINS men and women for 
positions in-charity organization 
and relief societies, settlements, 
boys’ clubs, institutional churches, 
welfare work and other social 
activities. 

Graduates of colleges and normal 
schools who have taken courses in 
sociology, or economics, © social 
workers with a year’s successful 
experience, theological and medical 
students, nurses, volunteers, and 
managers of philanthropic enter- 
prises are eligible. 


COURSES OF LECTURES 


will be given by 


John Graham Brooks’ 
Homer Folks 

Lee K. Frankel 

William H. Allen 

Florence Kelley 

Graham Taylor 

Alexander Johnson ‘& 


and others of national prominence’ 
in philanthropic work. 


TUITION $50 per YEAR 


A small number of. scholarships 
are still available for 
suitable candidates. 


Forahandbook, and for information 
and particulars, address the Director 


y EDWARD T. DEVINE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention CHARITIZS’ AND THE COMMONS when writing. to advertisers... . 


